Vanderbilt  and  Lincoln 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  F.  P.  STEARNS 


JOHN  TUCKER,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  one  of  the  best  spokes  in  the 
government  wheel,  during  the  war 
for  the  Union.  He  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  war,  with  both  Cameron  and  Stan- 
ton, and  acted  as  secretary  of  war  him- 
self during  several  intervals.  He  was 
the  man  above  all  others  whom  the 
administration  depended  on  in  any 
sudden  emergency.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  when  the  rebel  rioters 
held  possession  of  Baltimore,  without 
firing  a shot ; and  he  quelled  a later  riot 
of  Pennsylvania  miners  by  a single  in- 
terview with  their  leaders.  He  was  a 
quiet,  grave,  keen- eyed  man,  who  claimed 
no  credit  for  himself,  and  has  received 
much  less  than  he  deserved. 

I heard  the  following  incident  related 
by  Mr.  Tucker  at  the  house  of  my  father’s 
old  friend,  Henry  C.  Cary,  of  Philadelphia. 
After  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac 
and  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads,  in 
which  the  farmer  had  much  the  worst  of 
it,  the  administration  was  in  a good  deal 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  a second 
conflict.  The  Merrimac,  though  injured, 
had  been  able  to  escape.  The  Monitor 
had  the  heaviest  guns ; but  the  Merrimac 
had  the  advantage  of  a ram,  and  experts 
in  the  navy  greatly  feared  the  effect  of  a 
shock  on  the  bow  or  stern  of  the  Monitor. 
The  Monitor  was  also  the  slower  craft  of 
the  two,  and  if  the  Merrimac  once 
escaped  into  the  open  sea,  she  could  raise 
the  blockade  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  besides  doing  immense  damage  in 
New  York  harbor. 

A few  days  after  the  sea  fight  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Seward  and  Welles  came  into 
the  war  office  and  had  a long  discus- 
sion with  Stanton  on  this  subject,  but 
without  coming  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion. After  they  had  departed,  Tucker 


said  to  the  secretary:  “Mr.  Stanton,  I 
know  a man  who  I think  is  worth  con- 
sulting on  this  matter,  and  that  is  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt.  He  is  well  versed 
in  nautical  affairs  and  always  succeeds 
in  his  object.  I think  he  will  undertake 
to  destroy  the  Merrimac  by  contract.” 
“ Send  for  him  at  once,”  said  Stanton, 
in  his  impulsive  manner.  “ Tell  him  that 
I will  give  him  a million  of  dollars  to 
smash  the  Merrimac.”  “ I will  tele- 
graph for  him,”  replied  Tucker,  “but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  keep  the  million 
dollars  in  your  pocket  until  you  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.”  Mr.  Tucker  had 
been  president  of  the  Reading  railroad 
and  was  a man  of  business. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  always  had  a 
telegraph  wire  at  his  elbow,  and  he  re- 
plied immediately  that  he  would  order  a 
special  train  and  come  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
appeared  at  the  war  department  full  of 
life  and  energy.  Stanton  explained  to 
him  the  occasion  of  their  sending  for 
him,  and  after  musing  a while,  the  com- 
modore said:  “Anything  can  be  done 
wdth  money  enough  to  do  it.  I think  I 
can  assist  you.  I should  like  to  see  that 
cursed  iron-clad  Merrimac  sunk,  but  first 
I want  to  go  over  to  the  navy  department 
and  find  out  all  I can  about  her.” 

So  Vanderbilt  and  Tucker  went  to 
call  on  “ Uncle  Gid,”  as  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  was  termed  in  Washington, 
and  came  back  in  about  an  hour. 

“ Mr.  Stanton,”  said  the  commodore, 
“ I have  found  out  all  about  the  Merrimac 
and  she  is  not  great  as  a steamer.  Now 
I will  tell  you  my  plan.  It  will  not  do 
to  put  a ram  on  the  Monitor,  and  at  any 
rate  she  cannot  leave  the  place  where  she 
is;  but  you  can  put  a ram  on  another 
steamer  to  act  in  concert  with  her,  and  for 
this  purpose  you  want  the  most  powerful 
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vessel  that  is  to  be  had.  Now,  there  is 
the  “Cornelius  Vanderbilt”  which  I 
builLfor  a race  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
she  is  the  fastest  steamer  afloat.  Her 
tonnage  is  fifteen  hundred  above  that  of 
the  Merrimac  and  her  engines  have  twice 
the  power.  Now  if  you  will  put  a steel 
ram  on  her  bow  and  surround  her 
engines  with  bales  of  cotton,  and  place  an 
officer  who  fears  neither  man  nor  devil  in 
command  of  her,  I will  guarantee  her  to 
sink  that  rebel  craft.” 

Stanton  and  Tucker  exchanged  looks 
of  approval,  and  the  former  said:  “ Any 
expense  you  may  incur  in  this  matter, 
even  including  the  loss  of  your  steamer, 
will  be  reimbursed;  but  if  you  succeed 
you  may  expect  a handsome  reward  from 
the  government  in  addition.” 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  drew  himself 
up  as  straight  as  an  arrow ; “ No!  ” said 
he,  “ Mr.  Secretary,  I am  much  obliged 
to  you,  but  I don’t  want  any  remunera- 
tion. I am  only  too  proud  to  serve  the 
government  in  a crisis  like  this,  i ^ i* 
“ Well,  we  shall  see,”  said  the  secretary. 
“ Meanwhile  I wish  you  would  dine  with 
me  this  evening;  and  if  there  is  any  way 
in  which  Mr.  Tucker  or  I can  serve  you 
while  you  are  in  Washington,  please  let 
me  know. 

“ I will  come  to  dinner,  Mr.  Secretary,” 
replied  the  commodore,  “ unless  you  ex- 
pect me  to  appear  in  a swallow  tail,  for 
I came  in  a hurry ; but  there  is  only  one 
thing  I want  to  do  in  Washington  now, 
and  that  is  to  see  old  Abe,  I mean  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  if  Mr.  Tucker  will 
take  me  over  and  introduce  me  to  him, 
I shall  be  greatly  obliged.” 

“ I will  also  go  with  you,”  said  Stanton, 
“ for  I wish  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
this  arrangement  as  soon  as  possible.” 
So  all  three  walked  over  to  the  White 
House,  and  Stanton  presented  Vanderbilt 
to  the  President,  who  said : “I  heard  you 
were  in  town.  Mr.  Welles  has  just  been 
here  and  said  you  were  at  his  office  in- 
quiring about  the  Merrimac.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stanton,  “we  sent  for 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  consult  with  us  on 
that  subject,  and  he  has  a plan  for  sinking 
the  Merrimac.” 

“ Well,  now,”  said  the  President, 


“ how  could  any  man  do  a better  thing? 
I am  interested  in  this  subject  myself, 
and  I should  like  to  know  how  you  pro- 
pose to  act  in  the  premises.” 

Vanderbilt  accordingly  made  a state- 
ment similar  to  the  one  already  related, 
adding,  however,  this  to  it:  “I  intend 
to  give  to  her  commander  directions  to 
station  the  Vanderbilt  somewhat  in  the 
rear  of  the  Monitor,  and  when  the  Merri- 
mac attacks  the  Monitor  to  circle  round 
and  ram  the  Merrimac  at  full  speed.  My 
ship  may  go  to  the  bottom,  but  I’ll  be 

d d if  that  rebel  craft  doesn’t  go 

down  with  her.” 

“That  is  a very  bold  scheme,”  said 
the  President;  “much  like  fighting  a 
duel  over  a handkerchief;  but  I think 
the  urgency  of  the  case  justifies  it.” 

Here  Tucker  interposed  to  explain  that 
Vanderbilt  declined  all  compensation  for 
this  exceptional  service. 

“ Does  he,  though?  ” said  the  President. 
‘ ‘ Tucker,  I wish  you  would  bring  more 
such  men  to  my  house.  I see  enough 
of  the  other  sort.  Is  that  the  way  you 
do  business  in  New  York,  commodore?  ” 

“ No,  it  is  not  the  way  we  do  in  New 
York,”  replied  Vanderbilt;  “but  it  is 
the  way  I do  business  in  Washington. 
I built  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for 
a race  across  the  ocean,  and  I think  as 
much  of  her  as  I do  of  my  own  children. 
Now  I am  going  to  sacrifice  her  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  to  think  of 
taking  any  compensation  for  it  kind  of 
chokes  me.” 

President  Lincoln  turned  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  said:  “How  does  that 
make  you  feel,  Stanton?  We  have 
often  heard  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  mercan- 
tile ability,  and  I have  wondered  what  he 
was  like  in  other  respects.  Now,  I think 
we  know  him,  and  that  there  is  good 
stuff  in  him.” 

Vanderbilt’s  plan,  however,  was  never 
put  to  the  test.  A short  time  after 
this,  General  McClellan  captured  York- 
town,  and  as  he  predicted  beforehand, 
the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  evacu- 
ate Portsmouth,  blowing  up  the  Merrimac 
before  they  left.  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
as  is  well_known,  made  a present  of  his 
favorite  steamer  to  the  government. 


